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554 Reviews of Books 

Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. By 
Samuel Dill, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's College, 
Belfast. Second edition, revised. (London : Macmillan and 
Co. 1899. Pp. xxviii, 459.) 

It is a gratifying fact that a second edition of this important work 
should have been required nine months after the first publication. This 
is an added proof of our modern interest in a society, long neglected be- 
cause of the stigma of decrepitude laid upon it and because of the dis- 
torted judgments cherished by ecclesiastical writers. A knowledge of 
the inner life of the fourth and fifth centuries, once difficult of access, is 
now made easy by a growing and attractive literature. The great nar- 
rative of Gibbon and the historians of the Church have been supplemented 
by learned and sympathetic studies of the pagan society and its leading 
personalities in the period of Roman decline. Schultze's Geschichte des 
Untergangs des griechisch-romischen Heidentums and Boissier's La Fin du 
Paganisme find their counterpart in this work of the professor of Queen's 
College, Belfast. The English work resembles most the brilliant pro- 
duction of Boissier, but its structure, its minute detail and its literary 
qualities give it a unique value. Bossier's work has greater completeness 
and chronological continuity, and it serves more distinctly as a literary 
history of the period. Presupposing more acquaintance with the sequence 
of events and of literary production Dill offers a collection of detailed 
studies in the tenacity of paganism, the social life of aristocratic circles, 
the breaking down of administration, the ruin of the middle class, the at- 
titude of Romans to the invading barbarians and the Roman education 
and culture of the fifth century. The whole is a notable and delightful 
contribution to social history, furnishing vivid and attractive pictures of 
the actual life of families and individuals. The reader is given a sense 
of personal intimacy with the habits and fortunes, the loyalties and ideals 
of interesting men and women. The rumble of political and military 
events in the big empire has something of the same detachment and dis- 
tance which it has for our neighborhood life of to-day. We are admitted 
to a living past. 

This successful feature of the book rests in large part upon its literary 
charm. Characters are sketched with such a sympathetic discrimination 
as Pater might have employed, though with greater simplicity and direct- 
ness, and the historical imagination restores the scenes in which these 
personages moved. For this purpose the word-pictures of Sidonius- 
have been freely used. " As we turn the pages of Sidonius, we seem to 
feel the still, languid oppressiveness of a hot vacant noontide in one of 
those villas in Aquitaine or Auvergne. The master may be looking after 
his wine and oil, or laying a fresh mosaic, or reading Terence or Men- 
ander in some shady grotto ; his guests are playing tennis, or rattling 
the dice-box, or tracking the antiquarian lore of Virgil to its sources. 
The scene is one of tranquil content, or even gaiety. But over all, to 
our eyes, broods the shadow which haunts the life which is nourished 
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only by memories, and to which the future sends no call and offers no 
promise" (p. 194)- There is many a fine passage of descriptive por- 
traiture like that of the father of Ausonius, which elevates our standard 
of human nature by the instance of " an almost flawless character, one of 
those saintly souls who reach a rare moral elevation without support or 
impulse from religious faith." 

Mere eulogy or denunciation are not here. The author has lived 
long with his facts and knows what allowances are due to the rhetoric of 
Jerome, the severe spirit of Salvianus, the prepossessions of Orosius. He 
knows how to supplement the delineations of pagan sources by facts to 
which they were indifferent. In this temperate and measured fashion 
Dill acquaints us with the class pride, the cultivated selfishness and want 
of public spirit which made the social malady of the time. 

In generalizations we are all familiar with the evils which exhibit the 
decline and ruin of the great empire. Here we obtain such a substance 
of knowledge and such an appreciation of the incidence of those evils 
upon classes and individuals as evokes some strong emotion. The bad 
economic system of government and the hopeless corruption of the public 
service, which baffled every imperial policy of reform, are powerfully por- 
trayed. Most novel, to the reviewer at least, is the exhibition of the 
tendency to stereotype society and thus to annul the freedom which is 
the vital condition of human advance, and to substitute for a living social 
organism a series of hereditary and immobile occupations and castes. 
For the common man this was " the principle of rural serfdom applied 
to social functions." By this very policy the government " received no 
guidance or inspiration from the thoughts or needs of the masses." The 
cultivated aristocracy lived in stately self-content reproducing the forms 
and ideas of the past without power or desire to shape the future. "To 
such a condition of death-like repose or immobility had the imperial sys- 
tem reduced the most intelligent class in the Roman world. Faith in 
Rome had killed all faith in a wider future for humanity. ' ' 

A work of such vital interest and masterly performance will appeal to 
all who seek to know the tissue of historical life. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Verfassungsgeschichte der Provence seit der Ostgothenherrschaft bis 
znr Errichtung der Konsulate (5 10— 1 200). Von Fritz Kiener. 
(Leipzig : Dyk'sche Buchhandlung. 1900. Pp. xii, 295.) 

This is a remarkable contribution to the history of institutions. Its 
aim is to establish the continuity of Roman institutions of a higher type 
than those of a municipal character in Provence during the Middle Ages. 
The point of departure taken by the author is the year 510, the year of 
the establishment of the Ostrogothic rule in Provence. In discussing 
the transformation of the Roman provincial administration in the sixth 
century, Kiener passes briefly over familiar ground. The perpetuation 
of Roman municipal institutions he takes to be a truism. It is yet old, 



